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Magnificent Memorial bift Means 


Cathedral Construction Continues 


ARLY this summer the way was again opened for 

construction of Washington Cathedral to con- 

tinue. Just at the time when it looked as if no 
further contracts for stone could be let and the com- 
pletion of work in hand would bring the end of con- 
struction for an indefinite time, Dean Sayre was able 
to announce the receipt of a magnificent gift for build- 
ing. 

The new construction will be a memorial to Charles 
Warren and is given by his widow, Annie Louise Bliss 
Warren of Washington, a member of All Hallows 
Guild from its earliest years and for many years, until 
1945, its president. The memorial will be the outer aisle 
bay on the south side of the nave, adjoining the Wood- 
row Wilson Memorial Bay. 


The location of the Warren Memorial is a peculiarly 
fitting one. Mr. Warren was one of President Wilson’s 
close and trusted lieutenants in the Attorney General’s 
office, serving as Assistant Attorney General from 1914 
until April 1918. 


Charles Warren was born in Boston in 1868; was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1889 and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree after three years of study at 
Harvard Law School, being admitted to the bar in 1892. 
He practiced in Boston, where he was closely associated 
with Governor William E. Russell until the latter’s death 
in 1896. He was a senior member of Warren and Perry, 
Boston law firm, for many years and served as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission for 
six years before going to Washington. 


In addition to his practice, and work with govern- 
ment, Mr. Warren lectured extensively, holding many 
honorary lectureships at the country’s leading univer- 
sities and law schools. Among these posts were the Cut- 
ler Lectureship on Constitution at the University of 
Rochester, Bacon Lectures on the same subject at Boston 
University Law School; James Schouler Lecturer on 


History at Johns Hopkins, William H. White Lecturer 
on Jurisprudence at the University of Virginia, Norman 
Wait Lecturer on Neutrality at the University of Chi- 
cago, Julius Rosenthal Foundation Lecturer on Law at 
Northwestern University Law School, Cutler Lecturer 
on the Constitution at William and Mary, and Frank 
Irvine Lecturer at Cornell University. 

Under President Franklin Roosevelt he served as the 
American member of the Trail Smelter Arbitral Tri- 
bunal, American member of the Conciliation Interna- 
tional Committee under the treaty between the United 
States and Hungary, and a member of the President's 
War Relief Control Board. 

Mr. Warren was a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College from 1934-1940 and president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association 1941-1942. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Society of International Law, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and the American Philos- 
ophy Society, and was the author of numerous books. 

Mrs. Warren’s association with Washington Cathe- 
dral is of many years duration and wide interests. Al- 
though her primary concern has been that of All Hal- 
lows Guild, the beautification of the Bishop’s Garden 
and the grounds, she is a long time member of the 
National Cathedral Association and author of an article 
published in the Christmas 1947 CatTHeprAL AGE, 
“Some Stone Memorials in the Bishop’s Garden.” She 
has given generous support to the greenhouse, the 
Choral Society, general operating funds, buildings funds 
and stones, as well as to All Hallows Guild and to spe- 
cial memorials. Among the latter was a generous gift 
for landscaping made at the time of Mr. Warren’s 
death in 1954. 

Stones for the Warren Memorial were ordered this 
summer and it is expected that construction will begin 
the first of the year. 
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American Airmen to Have Memorial 


In Uranges and Lemons Church 


Rebuilding of St. Clement Danes, London, as the Church of the Royal Air Force 


By Wenpy Ha i 


Ave airmen who lost their lives while serv- 
A in Britain during the Second World War 
are to have their memorial in the bombed 

church of St. Clement Danes, now being restored and 
rebuilt as the church of the Royal Air Force. 

St. Clement Danes, which stands on an island site in 
London’s Strand close to the Law Courts, was one of 





An old drawing of St. Clement Danes. 


the many beautiful London churches built in the 17th 
century by Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. A German bomb dropped during one 
of the heavy night raids of May, 1941, turned it into a 
charred ruin—but one whose outlines were still recog- 
nizable and beautiful. 


To have torn it down would have been unthinkable. 
Too much of London’s history and legend lay buried 
among its ruins. Thus, when after the war, the Royal 
Air Force felt that it needed a church of its own, as the 
navy and the army had already had for years, it turned 
to the Diocese of London, the city in whose defense it 
had won its greatest glory. The diocese offered it the 
ancient and historic church of St. Clement Danes, and 
the task of rebuilding and restoration was begun. 


The heavy cost of the work will amount to £250,000 
($7,000,000). Half this sum has been provided by the 
War Damage Commission and by a bequest; the other 
half will, it is hoped, be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions from members of the Royal Air Force and the 
general public. 

The United States Air Force in Britain has offered 
to try to raise £25,000 ($70,000) to cover the cost of 
the organ, which will constitute a memorial to U.S.AF. 
officers and men. And since the Royal Air Force hopes 
that St. Clement Danes will become a center of religious 
music in London, the significance of the organ as a 
memorial will be considerable. 

Few children in Britain have not heard of St. Clement 
Danes, though they may associate its name with nursery 
songs and games rather than with religious worship. 
For centuries children have been singing a nursery rhyme 
made up of couplets bringing in the names of old Lon- 
don churches. The earliest known printed version, now 
in the British Museum, is dated 1744; but the rhyme 
is probably several hundred years older. It has many 


variations, but the shortest and best known runs thus: 








Oranges and lemons, 

Say the bells of St. Clement’s; 
You owe me five farthings, 
Say the bells of St. Martin’s; 
When will you pay me? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey; 
When I grow rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch; 
When will that be? 

Says the bells of Stepney; 

I do not know, 

Says the big bell of Bow. 

Until the war, the bells of St. Clement’s used to ring 
out the tune of this ancient rhyme every day at 9 a.m., 
12 noon, and 5 p.m. 

The connection between oranges and lemons and the 
church goes back to the far distant days when the 
Strand, as its name suggests, ran along the edge of a 
much wider River Thames than we know today. Near 
the church a flight of steps led to a landing place for 
barges laden with oranges and lemons, which were then 
carried by porters through Clement’s Inn to the nearby 
Clare Market. Until recently the servants of the inn 
used to go round on New Year’s Eve, as the bells of 
St. Clement’s rang in the New Year, presenting resi- 
dents of the chambers with an orange and a lemon each, 
and collecting half-a-crown from them in return. 


A Thousand Years of History 


The second half of the name of the church—“Danes” 
—has more remote and uncertain associations in history. 


It seems likely that it arose out of the expulsion from 





The roofless, scarred, and blackened walls inside the Church 
of St. Clement Danes, looking toward the spot where the altar 
stood before a World War II bomb wrecked the lovely old 


church. 
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The interior as it will look when restoration is complete. From 
an architect’s drawing. 


the City of London by Alfred the Great (871-901) of 
the Danes who had invaded and settled in eastern Eng. 
land. Some of them made fresh homes just beyond the 
boundaries of the City, and the first church was prob- 
ably built at the time when this little Danish colony was 
growing up around it. It was restored by William the 
Conqueror, rebuilt in the Middle Ages, and pulled down 
in 1680, 14 years after the Great Fire of London, which 
it narrowly escaped. 

At that time the great architect Sir Christopher Wren 
was rebuilding the City of London, and with it his 
masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many of the 
lovely and more graceful smaller churches which adorn 
the City. (William and Mary College in Williamsburg, 
Va., was also designed by Wren.) He was asked to 
rebuild St. Clement Danes, but the parishioners of his 
day could not find the money to pay him, and he gave 
his services—as was recorded in a monument erected to 
“the King’s Surveyor” for “freely and generously be- 
stowing his great care and skill.” 

When Wren built his church, the Strand had become 
the distinguished residential district of statesmen, writ- 
ers, and poets. Dr. Samuel Johnson was a regular wor- 
shipper at the church, and his statue, still relatively 
unharmed by German bombs, still stands in the small 
churchyard, looking down Fleet Street towards the inns 
he haunted and the house where he lived. 

More modern times have raised great office blocks all 
round St. Clement’s, among them Australia House. 
Thus St. Clement’s became the church where Anzac 
Day was annually celebrated in London, and when te- 
stored it will, it is hoped, regain its Australian associa- 
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tions. It is also hoped to revive the pre-war practice of 
holding special services for children, who were presented 
with oranges and lemons as they left the church, while 
the bells rang out the familiar tune. 


Wren’s Design to Be Followed 


The restoration and rebuilding of the church is in the 
hands of a London architect, W. A. S. Lloyd, of W. 
Curtis Green, R.A., Son and Lloyd. At an early stage 
in the project, an appeal was made to the general public 
to send in photographs and drawings of the church as 
it was before it was bombed. This appeal provided the 
architect with much valuable material. In particular, 
he was able to make use of two sets of measured draw- 
ings made by students in 1938; and of a sketch book 
sent in by a man over 90, who had, in the 1880’s, climbed 
the steeple and made exquisite drawings of the various 
urns which decorated it. As a result, the architect has 
been able to reproduce exactly the original exterior deco- 
ration of the steeple. 

The whole exterior will, of course, be rebuilt as nearly 
as possible according to Wren’s original design. The 
interior will be modified only slightly. The ten lower 
aisle windows will be altered, and under them placed 
ten Books of Remembrance. These will contain the 
names of more than 125,000 men and women who gave 
their lives while serving in the Royal Air Force, the 
Women’s Royal Air Force, the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Naval Air Service. Members of Common- 
wealth and Allied Air Forces who died while serving 
under R.A.F. Command will also be commemorated, 

Other modifications of the Wren interior include the 
apparent widening of the nave by the use of telescopic 
pews—a new device which enables additional seats to 
be pulled out from under the pews; stalls for members 
of the Air Council where there was formerly a screen 
under the western gallery; and some small alterations 
to the staircases. 


Bells Recast 


The restoration of the famous bells is naturally almost 
as important as the restoration of the church itself. The 
peal consisted of ten bells and a Sanctus bell. Eight of 
the ten were cast in 1693, and the Sanctus bell in 1588, 
at the Whitechapel Bell Foundry. When St. Clement 
Danes was destroyed, the tower was set on fire, and the 
bells crashed. All, except the Sanctus bell, were cracked 
ot broken. The Whitechapel Foundry—still in existence 
today—has now recast and restored all the bells, and 
added another, to make it play “Oranges and Lemons” 
correctly, as for many years the opening bars were 
played in the wrong key. The bells will also play the 
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Kestoration work has begun on St. Clement Danes, the Wren 

church in London’s Strand which will henceforth be known 

as the church of the Royal Air Force. At left can be seen the 

Law Courts. In the background is the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Royal Air Force March Past. 


All eleven bells are to be inscribed with Latin mottoes, 
among them the R.A.F. motto, “Per ardua ad astra” 
(“Through the steeps to the stars); “Quibus Deus vic- 
toriam dedit, illi vocem mihi reddiderunt” (Those to 
whom the Lord gave victory have given me back my 
voice); and “Ecce aedificatio astrologi ab aeronautis 
restituta” (Behold the church of an astronomer rebuilt 
by airmen). This last is a reference to the fact that the 
many-sided Sir Christopher Wren had been professor 
of astronomy at Oxford before he turned to the rebuild- 
ing of London. 

Restoration will, it is hoped, be completed towards 
the end of 1957. But the tower will be finished earlier, 
and the bells re-hung. Perhaps before the end of this 
year Londoners will rejoice to hear “Oranges and 
Lemons” pealing forth from the church which has been 
ghostly and silent for so long. 









The Story of Trinity Cathedral 


Ut the Uiocese of New Jersey 


By Tue Rev. KENNETH R. RopceErs, 
Canon Residentiary 


URING the past decade or so there has been an 
awakening in several of the dioceses of the 
national Church in relation to the importance of 

having a cathedral to serve as the mother church of the 
diocese. Because of certain practical difficulties, some 
dioceses have appropriated a “down-town” parish church 
to serve as the cathedral church. In other dioceses the 
attempt to establish or build a cathedral church has not 
been successful. Considering the fact that ground was 
broken for Trinity Cathedral crypt in 1935 and the 
present cathedral dedicated less than twenty years later, 
it should be obvious that the Diocese of New Jersey has 
been indeed fortunate. However, we should not be 
misled into thinking that our present cathedral church 
is the result of hopes born but a short quarter of a 
century ago. When new St. Mary’s Church, Burling- 
ton, was consecrated in 1854, 
the second bishop of the 
diocese, the Rt. Rev. George 
Washington Doane, was also 
rector of the parish. It is 
apparent that Bishop Doane 
considered St. Mary’s as his 
cathedral church 
included a bishop’s throne 
as part of its furnishings, as 
well as the bishop’s chair. 
Bishop William H. Oden- 
heimer, the third bishop, 
also looked upon St. Mary’s 
as his cathedral. 

In the year 


since he 


1874 the 
Diocese of New Jersey was 
divided into two dioceses. 
Bishop Odenheimer chose to 
be the first Bishop of the 
Diocese of Newark. When 
the Rt. Rev. John Scarbor- 
ough became the fourth 
Bishop of New Jersey in 


1875, all efforts to make St. Mary’s the cathedral church 
ceased. Throughout his entire thirty-nine years as Bishop 
of the Diocese of New Jersey, Bishop Scarborough 
worked unceasingly to establish a cathedral church. It 
was his opinion that Christ Church in the Chambers. 
burg section of Trenton was the logical selection. 
Though Bishop Scarborough was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to establish a cathedral church, he did succeed 
in establishing the Trustees of the Cathedral Foundation 
in the Diocese of New Jersey. 

The Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews became the fifth Bishop 
of New Jersey in January, 1915. In his very first address 
as bishop he showed that he was intensely interested in 
the cathedral project by speaking at length on that sub- 
ject. In 1916 Bishop Matthews accepted the offer of 
Christ Church to become the pro-cathedral, giving as 





Recently enlarged and beautified, Trinity Cathedral, in the capital city, serves the Diocese 
of New Jersey. 








his reason, “that the diocesan clergy, the bishop, the 
archdeacon and the canon might have a church home, 
and partly because it would help us all to visualize this 
diocesan or cathedral work and make it more real.” 
After the necessary organization to make Christ Church 
the pro-cathedral, the idea of building a cathedral church 
apparently was forgotten. 


Though Christ Church seemed to serve admirably as 
the pro-cathedral, Trinity Church, Trenton, was made 
the cathedral church in 1931. The Rev. Ralph E. 
Urban, rector of All Saints’ Parish, was elected dean 
of Trinity Cathedral after the consolidation of Trinity 
Parish and All Saints’ Parish. Bishop Matthews was 
enthroned in his cathedral on January 25, 1931, and 
four years later ground was broken for the cathedral 
crypt on May 6, 1935. Construction started the follow- 
ing month. The work on the crypt was completed in 
December of that year and the first service was held in 
the crypt on January 5, 1936. 

The Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner was consecrated 
the sixth Bishop of New Jersey in the new cathedral 
crypt on June 3, 1936, and the Very Rev. Frederic M. 
Adams was instituted as dean of the cathedral on Octo- 
ber 3, 1937. It has been during the incumbence of Dean 
Adams that construction of the cathedral as it now 
stands was completed. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, seventh Bishop of 
New Jersey, was elected and enthroned in the new 
cathedral, and it is the expectation that through his 
devoted and thoughtful leadership Trinity Cathedral 
will assume its rightful position in the work of the 
Church in the Diocese of New Jersey. 


Austere Design 


The cathedral as it now stands presents a type of 
austere architecture that has not been appreciated by 
everyone when first entering the building. However, 
those who were responsible for the design of the interior 
felt that the relative plainness of the sanctuary, chancel, 
and nave would inspire a fuller and richer appreciation 
with the passing of time, and such has been the case. 

The high altar is of contemporary design and quite 
plain. It is made of beautiful “Florido Rose” marble 
imported from Portugal. The foot-pace or platform on 
which the altar rests is made of “Verdie Assorie” marble 
imported from Italy. 


Projecting from the wall over the high altar is a 
canopy known as a baldacchino. Made of wood, it has 
a panelled ceiling surmounted with a carved oak crest- 
ing and draped with the same material as that used to 
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Photograph by J. Turner 


The nave, Trinity Cathedral, looking toward the sanctuary 
and high altar. 


make the dossal. The huge dossal hanging from the 
baldacchino down to the foot-pace is of blue fabric 
having a pattern comprising grapes, crown and the XP 
symbols. The grapes symbolize the Blessed Sacrament 
of the altar. The crown symbolizes the reward that is 
to come to the devout and faithful Christian beyond 
the grave. The Greek letters Chi Rho, as usual, are 
superimposed one on the other and stand for the first 
two letters in the Greek word for Christ. 

Suspended from the baldacchino by wrought iron 
chains is a huge “Latin” cross made of hardwood poly- 
chromed in red and gold. 

The cathedra, or bishop’s throne, stands in the chancel 
on the south side. It is a beautiful example of hand- 
carved wood with an ornate canopy over the seat. On 
the back is the seal of the Diocese of New Jersey sur- 
mounted by a bishop’s mitre. Opposite the throne is a 
bishop’s chair for the use of a subordinate bishop of the 
diocese should there be one or for any visiting bishops. 

The new organ is a Moller organ made in Hagers- 
town, Md. It has three manuals, or keyboards, and a 
total of 2,093 tone pipes. Actually, it is four complete 
organs controlled from the console located in the chan- 
cel. 

Located in the belfry of the chapel are carillon bells 
made in Sweden. The console for operating the carillon 
bells is located in the north aisle outside of the chancel. 

To the rear of the choir pews and on both sides of 
the chancel are clergy stalls. One of these stalls is re- 
served for the dean. The others generally are reserved 
for the canons although they are frequently used by the 
general clergy. 








Cathedral Treasures 


In and about the cathedral there are approximately 
100 stained glass windows, several of which were orig- 
inally installed in old Trinity Church on Academy 
Street. These windows were designed and made in Eng- 
land and represent a completely different type of stained 
glass from those found in the nave and transepts of the 
cathedral, the crypt and elsewhere on the premises. The 
new windows were designed and made by Valentine 
F. D’Ogries of New Hope, Pennsylvania. Each window 
is rich in symbolism, particularly those in the transepts. 

On either side of the door in the north transept of 
the Cathedral are niches containing figures of the twelve 
apostles. They are carved out of “Caen” stone found 
in France. These figures were originally used in old 
Trinity Church. The figures on the nave side of the 
main column, or piers, of the transepts are statues of 
Moses and St. Paul. Moses represents the Old Testa- 


ment and St. Paul the New Testament. 
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The Schuyler Memorial Altar, Trinity Cathedral. 


Worth noting are the Stations of the Cross found 
in the north and south aisles of the nave. Made of 
carved oak in deep relief, these ten plaques depict the 
humiliating scenes which our Lord underwent on the 
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journey to Calvary. These carvings are approximately 
one hundred years old and were done by the craftsmen 
of the School of Oberammergau, Bavaria. Originally 
they were of dark monotone finish, but were vividly 
polychromed by Mr. D’Ogries for use in the cathedral, 

Of the several valuable art treasures to be found at 
the cathedral, two of the most interesting are the framed 
“Florentine Banners” found hanging on the west end of 
the south and north aisles. These banners are painted on 
fourteenth century velvet and no doubt were carried in 
processions in that period. 

In the south transept of the crypt stands one of the 
oldest altars in the United States, a seventh century 
altar from the Isle of Jersey presented to the cathedral 
by the bailiff of the isle. Discovered in a manor house, 
the stone was shipped to Trenton through the courtesy 
and generosity of the Rotary Club of the Isle of Jersey. 
Over this ancient altar in a reliquary tabernacle is a 
fragment of the so called “Rolling Stone” believed to 
have been the very stone that was rolled away from our 
Lord’s sepulchre at dawn on the first Easter Day. This 
fragment of the “Rolling Stone” was presented to 
Trinity Cathedral by the Armenian Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. 

That part of the cathedral property that was once 
All Saint’s Church is now called Synod Hall and is the 
center of many of the cathedral, diocesan, and com- 
munity activities. The interior of Synod Hall has been 
left as much like the original setting as possible. In its 
windows are represented the bishops who presided at 
some of the important synods in the history of the 
church or were great leaders of the church in their day. 

Opposite Synod Hall is the entrance to the Bishop 
Urban Memorial Chapel, a favorite center for the 
devotional life of the cathedral family and many diocesan 
services when the congregation does not call for the 
seating capacity provided by the cathedral. With its 
hand-carved rood and stained glass windows, simple 
altar with dossal and riddle curtains, the chapel appeals 
to all who enter therein to worship. The chapel has a 
small pipe organ for providing whatever music is re- 
quired. 

How It Serves 


Though the cathedral property is worth well over a 
million dollars, at no time has Trinity Cathedral been 
a burden on the diocese nor has it made any demands 
on the diocese at large. But in spite of all the wonderful 
things that the cathedral has to offer from a material 
point of view, it still becomes necessary to answer the 
question, “What is a cathedral for?” and how is Trinity 

(Continued on page 34) 











Fiftieth Anniversary Plans [ake Shape 


By Tue Rev. Ropert F. McGrecor 


fittingly than by doing better those things which 

have long been the business of the person or 
institution concerned? The year 1957 marks fifty years 
of Washington Cathedral’s ministry and witness in its 
most effective manner to the leaders of our nation, to 
the visitors brought to this nation’s capital, and to the 
issues of our national life. 

Arrangements are now being concluded for four con- 
ferences on subjects of major significance in our world 
today. These conferences will bring together on the 
Cathedral close groups of about thirty church and na- 
tional leaders to consider what church and nation need 
to say to one another on the major issues of our day. 

The first conference, which will be held on inaugura- 
tion weekend, will be on the theme: “The National In- 
terest and International Responsibility—Our Christian 
Concern.” Where does the national interest coincide 
with and where does it conflict with out international 
responsibility? How do church and state speak to one 
another when there is mutual concern for international 
responsibility or criticism of policy? What is the moti- 
vation for our national foreign policy? These are ques- 
tions which concern our public servants and our Chris- 
tian leaders. This and the other conferences in the fields 
of Economic Life, Nuclear Energy, and Education will, 
we believe, promote an all too infrequent opportunity to 
come to terms with these issues. The program of the 
first conference will be given in greater detail in the next 
issue. We are happy to announce the following chair- 
men of the last three conferences: 


Pa could we celebrate any aninversary more 


Conference Leaders 
Dr. Cameron Hall of the National Council of 


Churches Department of Economic Life, chairman of 
the second conference; the Rev. W. G. Pollard, execu- 
tive director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, chairman of the third conference; Dr. Arthur 
Adams, president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, chairman of the fourth conference. 

A year’s program of special exhibits is also being 
arranged. Early in the year a large exhibit will be held 


in the south crypt on the twin concerns of the Foreign 
Mission Program of the Churches and the Foreign Pol- 
icy Program of the Nation. Following this in March 
and April there will be an exhibit on the History of 
Gothic Architecture and of the building of Washington 
Cathedral. The first, and largest portion of the exhibit 
will be made up of enlarged photographs from the excel- 
lent collection of Dr. Clarence Ward, recently retired 
chairman of the Art Department of Oberlin College. 
Other exhibits in the fields of religious and liturgical 
art will be held later in the year. 

Under the leadership of our organist and choirmaster, 
Paul Callaway, the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies will present an unusually fine series of musical 
events: St. Matthew’s Passion, Johann Sebastian Bach; 
and Berlioz Requiem. 

Also under the direction of Mr. Callaway the Cathe- 
dral Choir of Men and Boys will present Bach’s Passion 
According to St. John on Good Friday. 

The year’s musical activities will close with a presenta- 
tion of a work by Leo Sowerby especially commissioned 
for the Cathedral Anniversary. 

Highlight of the year will be the service, Sunday, 
September 29, 1957, St. Michael and All Angel’s Day. 
This is the actual fiftieth anniversary of the laying of 
the foundation stone and special services and preachers 
are being arranged. 

Fifty years is a short time in the life of many a cathe- 
dral, yet there are not many half centuries so filled with 
obligations and opportunities of ministry as this has 
been for the Washington Cathedral. In the past fifty 
years our nation has found itself increasingly, and now 
primarily, responsible for decisions of major importance 
to the free world. 

At the same time the Cathedral has labored to serve 
her Master by the contributions of Christian witness to 
this community, to the leaders of the nation, in fields 
of education and music, and as well as in the beauty of 
building and garden. 

During our anniversary year, 1957, the Cathedral will 
speak and minister as ever in these fields, but with spe- 
cial energy and purpose. 





St. Peters Church 





New kent County. Virginia |1/7U3] 


By STEPHEN P. Dorsey 


EW religious and historical values are being real- 
ized today through the preservation and restora- 
tion of significant ecclesiastical structures of the 
colonial period. One of the most interesting projects of 
recent years is the restoration of old St. Peter’s Parish 
Church in New Kent County, Virginia, to its appear- 
ance of over two centuries ago. Many devoted persons 
in the area have given generously of their time and tal- 
ents to this labor of love—still unfinished—and funds 
have been contributed not only by Virginia Episcopalians 
but by persons who are neither residents of the state nor 
members of the communion which it has served since the 
first service was held in the church in 1703. 
St. Peter’s has particular interest for all Americans 
as the church in which Martha Dandridge Custis wor- 
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St. Peter’s Church before restoration of its exterior. 





shipped until she married George Washington and 
moved to Mount Vernon, and as the structure in which 
those marriage vows were very likely undertaken. We 
know that the Rev. David Mossom, rector of the parish 
for forty years, performed the marriage of Washington 
and the “Widow Custis” on January 6, 1759. Opinion 
is divided as to whether the marriage took place in the 
church or at nearby “White House,” Martha Custis’ 
home. 

St. Peter’s Parish vestry records from 1758 through 
the remainder of the colonial period have disappeared, 
and all of the county court records of New Kent County 
were burned during the War between the States. There 
is no documentary proof that the marriage took place 
at St. Peter’s. However, the results of a diligent search 
into the question made by Richard C. Richardson, senior 
warden of the church and president of Saint Peter’s 
Episcopal Church Restoration Association, which he 
made following the request of the executive committee 
on June 26, 1954, point strongly toward that likelihood. 
His research indicates clearly that George Washington 
Parke Custis, of “Arlington,” grandson of Martha 
Dandridge Custis Washington, in interviews in 1848 
with the historical painter, Junius Brutus Stearns, main- 
tained that the marriage had taken place at St. Peter's. 
This information appeared in the Alexandria Gazette 
of September 30, 1848, and there is no reason for chal- 
lenging information which Custis had apparently ob- 
tained from his foster parents, George and Martha 
Washington, who had adopted him at the age of six 
months, and with whom he lived at Mount Vernon until 
their deaths eighteen and over twenty years later. 

We know, too, that General Robert E. Lee, who mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis of “Arlington,” in writing to Miss Virginia 
Ritchie of Brandon, Virginia, in 1865, stated that he 
had interest in the preservation of St. Peter’s Church 
because of “‘its association and recollections of Wash- 
ington, his marriage and early history.” Their son, 





Robert E. Lee, Jr., who was born at “Arlington,” was 
fourteen years old at the time of the death of his grand- 
father, George Washington Parke Custis. He wrote in 
his book, Recollections and Letters of General Lee, that 
“Saint Peter’s was the old Colonial Church, a few miles 
away, in which General Washington and Mrs. Custis 
were married.” Family tradition among Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s descendants to this day has steadfastly maintained 
that the ceremony took place at St. Peter’s Church. 


The Present Church 


The present St. Peter’s Church was completed in 1703 
as the second parish church of St. Peter’s Parish in New 
Kent County which was formed from Blisland Parish in 
1678. Today, this rectangular, high gabled country 
church, off Virginia Route 33, twenty-two miles east of 
Richmond, again looks much as it must have a genera- 
tion before the Revolution. Although the restoration of 
the exterior has been completed, the interior requires 
similar attention as soon as funds can be obtained. 

The existing tower, essentially in its restored form, 
except for certain features which seemed unwise to re- 
store, was added in 1741 to replace an earlier belfry of 
1722. According to George Carrington Mason, his- 
toriographer of the Diocese of Virginia and consultant 
to the Restoration Associa- 
tion, it is apparent “that this 
tower was originally ordered 
as an arched brick porch 
and paid for as such, but 
even before its completion 
the project was extended to 
include the vestry room and 
steeple.” In his annual re- 
port to the association in 
1952, Mr. Mason related 
that the research of its archi- 
tect, Harden DeV. Pratt, 
had revealed that the proto- 
types for St. Peter’s Church 
were brick and stone cot- 
tages, with curvilinear 
Dutch gables, built shortly 
after the accession of Wil- 
liam of Orange in 1689. 
They are still standing on 
what was once part of St. 
Peter’s Churchyard at St. 
Peter’s village in Kent, Eng- 
land, and may once have 
been chapels themselves. 
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This discovery explained a brick stump above the 
west end of the ridgepole where it joined the tower. 
Work on the brickwork of the tower revealed the curv- 
ing lines of the gable which had been unseen for over 
two centuries. The Dutch gables, probably in dangerous 
disrepair, may have been removed when the church was 
repaired early in the nineteenth century. Although Mr. 
Mason termed the gable feature as “absolutely unique 
among existing or recorded Virginia churches of the 
colonial period,” it is interesting that, according to 
Thomas T. Waterman, who was an outstanding author- 
ity on early Virginia architecture, a 1702 drawing of 
the second Bruton Church in Williamsburg by Francis 
Louis Michel, a Swiss traveler, shows it as having had 
similar curvilinear gables resting on corbelled shoulders 
and projecting above the roof of the building. 

In restoring the church, attention was first given to 
the tower. Structural weaknesses in brickwork and tim- 
ber were remedied. Slatted dormers and the six-foot, 
tapering, copper spire shown in a primitive sketch and 
early photographs were replaced. A copper weathercock 
was placed above the existing, original, crossed keys and 
compass points. The porch pavement was relaid with 
old brick and the inside porch walls were whitewashed. 


(Continued on page 32) 





Foster Studio 


St. Peter’s Church, New Kent County, Virginia, as it appears today following restoration 


of the exterior. 








The Cathedrals at Stavanger and Hergen, Norway 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


HE western coast of Norway is a rough but 

solemnly beautiful land of craggy shores and in- 

land fjords. It is also a country of hardy folk, 
fishermen and adventurous sailors. Such were the 
Vikings who ventured from their northern homeland to 
see what lay beyond the cold waters and found America 
long before southern sailors claimed to have discovered 
a “new world.” While some of the seafaring men were 
so occupied, their good brothers who remained at home 
were busy building, among other things, some churches 
which could withstand the salt spray and the frigid 
winters of this Norseland. In the towns of Stavanger 
and Bergen cathedrals were built which have thus far 





Stavanger Cathedral, showing the two massive western towers. 


survived the heavy hand of man’s alteration, and the 
chilly blasts of many a Scandinavian winter. 

King Sigurd decided in the year 1128 to remarry, 
after having divorced his queen, Malmfrid. He had 
been refused remarriage by Bishop Magne in Bergen, 
so he approached Bishop Reinold in Stavanger. Although 
the prelate probably did not prefer to appear to sanc- 
tion divorce, he was a man of affairs as well as a church- 
man, involved in many matters, not the least of which 
was the building of a cathedral worthy of the bishopric 
he was reorganizing upon ambitious lines. He replied, 
therefore, that he could remarry the king if the king 


could see fit to make a sizeable contribution to the 


bishop’s work. 


Bishop Reinold was an Englishman, and his tastes in 
churchly art apparently were learned in Britain, for 
Stavanger’s fine old cathedral to this day betrays the 
influence of the English gothic style. The church was 
dedicated to St. Swithin, and got off to a good start, 
but those were troublous times, and it was not long be- 
fore the intrigues in which he had become involved 
resulted in the death of Bishop Reinold on the gallows 
in 1135. His successor, Jon Bergerson, fully under- 
stood his predecessor’s aspirations, and brought the 
building to a happy conclusion by 1152. In that very 
year Norway and its dependent lands became a Church 
Province under Rome, and Trondheim (Nidaros) was 
designated its Metropole City. Bishop Jon Bergerson 
was named Archbishop of Nidaros in this year. In his 
new capacity he continued his building endeavors and 
his efforts resulted in the great Trondheim Cathedral, 
which, like Stavanger Cathedral, is an example of 
English gothic architecture. 


Originally, the Stavanger Cathedral had a choir arch 
only slightly more than six feet wide! Within the choir 
the monks sang their daily services, while the nave was 
the place of the lay people. Because of this narrow 
opening from the nave, it was impossible for the laity 
to see the high altar. It was necessary to give the con- 
gregation a definite and worthy goal for their worship, 
and during the middle of the thirteenth century a “nave 
altar” was provided, with large crucifixes carved in wood, 
showing Mary and John on either side. These works of 
wood sculpture were the work of the best artists in the 
country. In addition to this altar, the bays of the nave 
each contained a small chapel to some saint, and these 
were always adorned with bright colors and gold. The 
floor was entirely free, except for a few chairs, and this, 
like many another medieval cathedral, must have pro- 
vided a busy and colorful spectacle, as masses were said 
and billows of incense arose from about the church. 
One could hear the muted Gregorian tones of the seem- 
ingly far-off monks in the choir, and the worshipper 























Bergen Cathedral is distinguished by its one huge western tower. 


could have believed himself to be in any number of a 
dozen countries in medieval Europe. 

Today the cathedral at Stavanger is a massive stone 
church with two heavy towers at the west end. Though 
the gothic detail of the fine window between them is 
quite English, one can see the Nordic adaptation of this 
style in the squatty peaked roofs of the towers. On fine 
days some of the older folk like to sit about on the 
benches at the foot of these towers and swap stories, as 
people have done for centuries. If only these stone 
walls could speak, what a wealth of stories they could 
tell—of bishops and brides, of Vikings and their visions. 
It was from this very cathedral that many of those hardy 
seamen set out, never to return. 


Bergen Cathedral 


Not far from Stavanger, in Bergen, is another inter- 
esting old church. More typically Nordic, this old cathe- 
dral is almost as old as Stavanger’s and its fine tower 
immediately labels it as a real product of the north. 
Bergen was the real capital of Norway in the thirteenth 
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century, and in 1248 a great fire swept through the city. 
King Haakon had, about 1240, collected a group of 
building craftsmen for the purpose of restoring the 
king’s estate, “Holmen.” Much of the work had just 
been completed when in 1248 the fire laid waste to all. 

Since the fire also damaged the city’s churches, the 
king’s plans for reconstruction assumed considerable 
proportions and a certain school of “early gothic” was 
followed, showing this style’s most beautiful adaptation 
to Norwegian soil. Although these churches do not 
excel in daring construction or large dimensions, there 
is an air about them which is distinctively Scandinavian, 
and one of the most charming examples is the cathedral, 





The ancient holy water font in Bergen Cathedral. The carved 
heads indicate which bowl is for men, which for women. 


which had been a church dedicated to St. Olaf, the 

Swedish warrior-king who helped to bring Christianity 

to the people of the north. Although restoration of the 

cathedral was begun in 1248, completion of the choir 

and nave did not occur until around 1260, and these 
(Continued on page 28) 











John Hus Bethlehem Chapel 


By Tue Rev. Enrico C. S. MoLNnar 


Watson,” said Sherlock 
Holmes, lounging upon the sofa in his purple dressing 
gown, a pipe rack within reach upon the right, and a 
couple of yellowed parchments near at hand, “just 
study the historical documents!” 


“Elementary, my dear 


In some such way should begin the story of con- 
scholars and historical detectives who 
brought to a successful conclusion the Case of the 
Missing Bethlehem Chapel. And the method would win 
the approval of the fastidious Holmes and evoke a 
nostalgic envy in the soul of Dr. Watson. 

Let me briefly state the case: 

Founded in Prague in 1391, the Bethlehem Chapel 
was for generations the chief shrine of the National 
Church of the Kingdom of Bohemia because for ten 
famous years (1402—-1412), John Hus, priest of the 
Prague Archdiocese, court preacher, and professor of 
theology at the Caroline University, was chaplain there. 
Then, in the course of the succeeding centuries, the 
chapel vanished. Why? 

In the first place, it will help to remember that the 
continental reformation started in Bohemia more than 
100 years before it began in the other countries of 
Europe. These early beginnings of the Bohemian re- 
formation are epitomized by the Bethlehem Chapel. It 
was founded for the express purpose of serving the 
Church of Bohemia by preaching the word of God 
and celebrating His holy sacraments in the language of 
the people. It was in the sphere of the Bethlehem 
Chapel which rapidly developed as the focal point of 
Reformation activity that the first Czech translation of 
the Bible was made. In 1402 John Hus (1371—1415) 
became resident priest of the chapel. He read the 
works of Wycliff and, like him, became increasingly 
dissatisfied with the general state of the church and 
the papacy. He studied the patristic literature. The 
Bible, the church fathers, and the church canons con- 
vinced him that the church needed reforming. He was 
gradually won over to the conviction that the Holy 
Eucharist ought to be celebrated in two kinds as in 
apostolic times and in the Eastern churches. Around 


temporary 


Hus the popular currents of the Reformation met with 
those in the Prague University which strove to reform 
the church. 

The Roman curia accused him of teaching heresy, 
At the Council of Constance he claimed that he had 
never taught what he was accused of teaching. He 
was told to recant anyway. But how could he take 
back what he had never taught? He would play no 
tricks with his conscience. On July 6, 1415, he was 
burned. A few days after his death one of his last 
prison letters reached his friends in Prague. It was 
read from the pulpit of Bethlehem Chapel: 


‘Live in Truth’ 


. .. I wrote this letter to you in chains, expecting 
to die tomorrow in the hope of God, praying He would 
not let me depart from truth. I beg you to love one 
another, not to allow the intimidation of honest men, 
and to grant to everyone the free pursuit of truth... 
Hear truth, speak truth, live in truth till the end.” 
The burning of forty-four year old Hus was the 
signal for the Reformation to sweep the entire kingdom 
of Bohemia. It was not as radical a Protestant re- 


ee 


formation as that which shook Germany several genera- 
tions later. As in England, the Hussite Reformation 





Interior of Bethlehem Chapel as it looks today. 





preserved the Catholic essentials of the church; it was 
scrupulous not to break with the countinuity of the 
church’s history. Inscribed on the walls of the Bethle- 
hem Chapel—and later destroyed—were the Four 
Prague Articles, the foundation of the Utraquist 
Church. They read: 

1. The Word of God shall be freely proclaimed and 
preached throughout the Kingdom of Bohemia, without 
obstruction, by Christ’s priests obedient to the com- 
mandment of our Blessed Saviour; 

2. The Solemn Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of our Lord, the most holy eucharist, shall be given 
freely in both kinds—sub utraque specie (i.e. bread 
and wine)—to all faithful Christians in accordance 
with the institution and commandment of Christ; 

3. All secular and worldly wealth and dominion 
shall be absent from the priesthood, so as to enable it 
to lead exemplary lives in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures, in the Apostolic manner in which Christ com- 
muned with his disciples; 

4. All mortal sins, particularly those that are public, 
must be exposed, and all absolution must be given in 
Czech without recompense and simony, for the purifica- 
tion of the Church and the good name of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia. 

Throughout the period of the Utraquist form of 
religion—which lasted till A.D. 1620—the Bethlehem 
Chapel remained an important church in Prague, fam- 
ous church leaders and clergymen occupied its pulpit 
and celebrated the mass in both kinds from its altar. 
The list of clergy preaching at Bethlehem include 
Doctor Jacobellus de Stribro, rector of the Caroline 
University, who introduced the communion in both 
kinds for the first time in several centuries on October 
28, 1414, in the neighboring church of St. Martin’s-in 
the-Wall, and Peter Payne, an English Wycliffite who 


espoused the Hussite cause. 


The Chapel Lost 


In 1620, the Counter-Reformation forces, led by the 
Hapsburgs, destroyed the independence of Bohemia 
and with it the national church. A ruthless inquisition 
was introduced. Ferdinand II gave the Bethlehem 
Chapel to the Jesuit Order. In a letter dated January 
24, 1623, Lord John Dacicky wrote to another leader 
of the silenced underground: “ . . . Whatever they 
want, they do, for no one dares to oppose them .. . 
Of course, the pulpit from which Hus used to preach, 
they have destroyed; and they have done away with 
anything that might remind us of him...” The Jesuit 
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Believed to be the oldest sculptured likeness of John Hus, this 


figure appears on the town coat of arms of Tabor. 


Order acquired the neighboring houses, and gradually 
converted the chapel into a dormitory for their semi- 
nary. In 1773 Emperor Joseph II abolished the Jesuit 
Order. Three years later the chapel was partially 
demolished to provide building material for new apart- 
ment houses. An unsightly storage barn replaced the 
sacred building. In 1836 an ugly apartment house was 
erected on the site, in the process of which more walls 
of the original building were destroyed. 





And now we come to one of the strange ironies of 
history. The current Communist regime of Czechoslo- 
vakia, in its drive to reeducate the people along Mar- 
xian lines, is trying desperately to re-interpret Bohemian 
religious history in terms of the Marxist dialectic. It 
says in effect: “John Hus and his movement paved the 
way for the revolution of today. As a matter of fact, 
John Hus was the first pre-Communist! Therefore let 
us uncover the memorials of his time.” The govern- 
ment bought out or confiscated the nondescript apart- 
ment buildings that cluttered the original site of the 
chapel and commissioned the scholars of Prague Uni- 
versity and especially those of the Protestant theological 
faculty to reconstruct the original appearance of the 
Bethlehem Chapel. 

And this leads to the exciting detective story of our 
day. Space does not suffice to go into all the details of 
the great search. Suffice it to say that all letters, books, 
and illustrations of the Hussite period were carefully 
studied. An old woodcut of Prague made in 1562 by 
John Kozel and Michael Peterle was unearthed. It 
shows in clumsy lines the general appearance of the 
building and its relation to the neighbouring houses. 
A guidebook on Prague by a Dutch traveler, Folpert 
van Ouden-Allen, written in 1685 gave the theological 
and architectural detectives further clues: it revealed 
that the chapel had twin gables and six gothic windows 
on the southern side. 

Most valuable were the studies made in two old 
documents: the Jena Codex, now in the Prague Na- 
tional Library, and the Chronicle of Master Hus, writ- 
ten by Huldrych of Richenthal, now in the Prague 
University Library. The Jena Codex, a manuscript of 
the second half of the fifteenth century, contains a 
number of illustrations of the Bethlehem Chapel, in- 
cluding several reproductions of interior wall paintings 
and inscriptions. The Chronicle, written about 1470, 
presents further textual and pictorial evidence. This 
Chronicle, by the way, was found in the Leningrad 
Library; it was probably taken to Russia by one of the 
Hussite exiles. 

Furnished with this and other information, the 
scholars next directed a very carefully planned demoli- 
tion of the houses covering the “Bethlehem Area.” In 
the process of demolition, Gothic arches embedded in- 
to neighboring house walls were brought to the light 
of day, together with fragments of the old wall in- 
scriptions. When, some time later, the chapel walls 
were being strengthened or rebuilt, the missing links 
were furnished by the Jena Codex and the Chronicle! 


The (Cathedral Age 





The Bethlehem Chapel now stands erect and com. 
plete, pretty much as it appeared in the days of John 
Hus and Wenceslas IV. It is a chaste building, with 
graceful, simple lines. The walls are adorned, in Gothic 
style, with verses from the Hussite “Hymnal” and with 
scenes from the history of the church. Included in the 
reconstruction are the sacristy and adjacent, the rooms 
in which Hus lived for ten years. 

The only conjectured item in the building is the pul- 
pit. Furthermore, since the present regime does not 
intend to reconvert the building into a church, but leave 
it rather as a museum, the pews and the altar are absent, 
as is the cross atop the spire. Despite these deficiencies, 
the irony of history is complete: a government which is 
endeavoring to indoctrinate a rewritten history along 
one of the most oppressive philosophies devised by man, 
has rebuilt a shrine which stands as a memorial to a 
great martyr of the Reformation, a hero sacrificing his 
life for the dignity of faith and freedom of conscience. 


: Shean” 
eRe Sa tain é 
A close-up of two of the illustrated Hussite hymns inscribed 
on the walls of Bethlehem Chapel. 

Freedom is a moral and religious fact, made real in life 
only through respect for truth. History, and especially 
sacred history, reveals the gradual unfoldment of the 
purpose of God—the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints—in the comprehension of man. Man may try his 
utmost to thwart this unfoldment by crucifying the Re- 
deemer, by burning books and martyrs, by putting ideas 
on a black index, by razing to the ground Bethlehem 
chapels, by establishing thought control and by enslav- 
ing peoples against their will. History demonstrates the 
bloody futility of all such attempts. 

On June 10, 1415, Hus wrote in his prison these lines: 
“IT pray to God that He will preserve in His mercy this 
Bethlehem Chapel and that He will bring through it 


greater good than I was able to accomplish.” 
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Poznan Cathedral 
Hestored, Heopened 


Poznan Cathedral, one of Poland’s oldest Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, was restored to full use this sum- 
mer, shortly before the unhappy rioting occurred in that 
city. Reports since then state that no damage was done 
to the newly repaired building which had been largely 
destroyed in World War II. 

The reconstruction of the ancient cathedral revealed 
many aspects of hitherto unsuspected architectural 
beauty. While commonly known as a baroque church, 
it was discovered that the edifice had originally been 
erected in pure gothic style. Today this fact is apparent 








and the entire core of the cathedral has proven to be 
gothic, ringed about by baroque chapels which were 
obviously added at a later period. 

The catacombs of the cathedral revealed an ancient 
church in romanesque style, and also a great baptistery 
believed to date from the first years of the reign of 
the Polish Piast dynasty, which means about the middle 
of the tenth century. Careful research has also uncov- 
ered a niche which served as the tomb of the first two 
Polish kings, Mieszko I, who ruled circa 922-992, and 
Boleslaw the Brave whose reign lasted from 992 to 1025. 

The chancel, as shown in the illustration above, retains 
the pure gothic of the original edifice. In this view the 
altar displays a rare polyptych from Lower Silesia. 

As is obvious in the picture at left, showing the ex- 
terior of the building, the baroque chapels have been 
retained. The turrets are covered with so-called baroque 
helmets. In the foreground under the middle tower is 
the golden chancel wherein are the statues of King 
Mieszko and King Boleslaw the Brave. At the time this 
photograph was made scaffolding still covered the fron- 
tal spires, which are being restored in baroque style. 









EOPLE often ask why it was in Bethlehem Chapel 

that Woodrow Wilson was buried. It was simply 

that at the time of his death in 1924, this was the 
only portion of Washington Cathedral that had been 
completed. His tomb, which has probably drawn more 
pilgrims and visitors than any other single portion of 
the Cathedral, was intended to serve only until a perma- 
nent memorial could be built on the main level of the 
Cathedral. This long range intention has now been 
fulfilled. 

For several years the building committee has been 
giving earnest consideration to the location and nature 
of the memorial. Many suggestions were studied and 
discarded. Finally the extension of the nave provided 
the desired opportunity, and the third outer aisle bay 
on the south side was designated. Since 1956 is being 
nationally celebrated as the centennial of the President’s 
birth, it was highly proper that the dedication of his 
memorial in Washington Cathedral should be an im- 
portant event of this year. 

Careful architectural studies were at once commenced. 
The basic plan for each outer aisle bay involves a divi- 
sion into two half bays; this scheme is not well adapted 
for a memorial of the scope contemplated. What evolved 
was a single bay different in design from any in the 
Cathedral. It was at once distinctive and yet fitted 
harmoniously into the whole. On the outside wall, in- 
stead of the two customary double-lancet windows with 
tracery heads, there were substituted three single lancet 
windows without tracery whose long vertical lines give 
an impression of added height. 

The tomb itself is placed between two of the major 
columns separating the nave aisle from the outer aisle. 
The wall treatment is carefully planned and much more 
elaborate than in the customary bay, developing into a 
barrel vault which serves as a canopy over the tomb 





Final Hesting Plat \ 
Will He Uedicat 


Sarcophagus of President Will Occupy Space yo. 


Outer Aisle in Third Bay oipide 


By Tue Retpner 


itself. As a pilgrim walks along the outer aisle toward 
the west end of the Cathedral he will first pass the 
Mellon Bay, then Lee-Jackson, and then literally through 
the Wilson Memorial. On his right hand will be the 
sarcophagus, and on his left the bay which will feature 
specially designed windows, appropriate carving, and 
tablets on which are graven extracts from four of the 
President’s major writings. 

It was finally decided that the central feature should 
be a sarcophagus rather than a cenotaph; in other words, 
the actual casket is placed within it. Many visitors to 
Bethlehem Chapel do not realize that the reverse condi- 
tion existed there, for the casket was in the sub-crypt, 
not even under the tomb. Even though the original 
tomb was too small for the new purpose, the new one 
is strongly suggestive of that which served for thirty 
years. While the top slab is longer and larger, the dec- 
oration is the same, namely a large crusader’s sword in 
the form of a cross, and the simple inscription “Wood- 
row Wilson, 1856-1924.” The actual front of the old 
tomb has been incorporated into the outer aisle face of 
the new. Thus, the maximum continuity is preserved 
with the old shrine, so deeply loaded with meaning over 
the years for the multitudes who came there to pay their 
tribute. 

Decorative Motifs 

On the nave side of the sarcophagus the chief items 
of the decoration are the coats of arms of the three in- 
stitutions of which Woodrow Wilson served as the 
elected executive: Princeton University, the State of 
New Jersey, and the United States of America. Two 
delicate buttresses culminating in pinnacles with their 
finials and crockets feature the outer edges of the arch 
over the tomb. Instead of a more conventional floral 
form these have been developed as Scotch thistles, remi- 
niscent of the President’s background, and form a strik- 
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ingly beautiful and appropriate part of the adornment. 
In the spandrels of the arch above the tomb are two 
shields decorated by the inter-twining initials “WW.” 
Across the top of this facade at a level just below the 
nave aisle window runs a pierced cresting so light and 
lacy in effect that one wonders how it ever could have 
been carved in stone. 

Slender columns support three smaller arches above 
which open tracery fills the space below the main vault. 
Thus the viewer from the nave is at once conscious both 
of the immediate area of the tomb and of the bay seen 
beyond it. The column capitals are carved in an artistic 
but naturalistic representation of dogwood and moun- 
tain laurel. These are the official flowers of two of the 
states in which Wilson lived during some portion of his 
life. Such states are eight in number, but because of 
duplication there are only six separate flowers, and the 
remaining four embellish four of the capitals within the 
bay. 

The outer face of the memorial has involved about a 
year’s work for a skilled carver. But what has been 
done has been so suitably and painstakingly designed 
that one’s first impression is not of some detail imme- 
diately demanding attention, but rather a sense of an 
harmonious whole, appropriate in each of its parts. Only 
as attention is focused on one or another feature does 
one realize the loving and skillful care which has gone 
into the work. 

Within the bay itself are two free standing columns 
from each of which four arches, as well as diagonal ribs 
spring. These relatively narrow arches add to the ap- 
parent height of the ceiling, and create an uncanny 
sense of airiness and upward growth in a strictly limited 
space. There are ten pilasters making a total of twelve 
capitals arranged in three rows of four each. These 
merit close inspection. The chief motif is deeply un- 


dercut flowers or foliage, but any sense of monotony 
is relieved by the inclusion of several other items. There 
are the shields of the six institutions of higher learning 
where Woodrow Wilson either studied or taught. Four 
human heads suggest four major areas of activity of the 
American people. The dove of peace and eagle of war 
face each other across one small arch, while the heads 
of a Princeton tiger and of an American bison occupy 
corresponding positions on the other side. The two 
ceiling bosses where the ribs intersect carry representa- 
tions of the major allies of the first world war. 


Selected Quotations 


Immediately over the two arches of the outer aisle, 
there is a niche for a small statue, resting on a decorative 
corbel. One corbel incorporates in an artistic but readily 
recognizable fashion, a portion of the facade of Wilson’s 
birthplace at Staunton, around which thistles and sham- 
tocks suggest his Scotch-Irish ancestry. The statue de- 
picts St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland. The 
facing shows the central portion of Nassau Hall at 
Princeton, surrounded by academic ivy. The statue of 
John Calvin bespeaks the Presbyterian background of 
the college and its president. 

Two tablets on the side walls perpetuate some of 
Woodrow Wilson’s most significant sayings. Though 
each of these is associated with some important specific 
event, there is a timeless quality about each, so that all 
who come can profitably read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest them. On one side are portions of the First 
Inaugural Address, and of the War Message to Con- 
gress. The other gives a selection from the speech sub- 
mitting the peace treaty to the Senate, and one from his 
last published work, written shortly before he died. 
This last seems in retrospect especially prophetic, and 
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Power of Hesurrection ls Uynamo 


Needed to Revolutionize the World 


Sermon Preached by The Rev. John M. Burgess 
April 29, 1956 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! By his great mercy we have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead (I Pet. 1:3) 

Christians speak of joy and hope and courage and 
new life in this Easter season. During these 40 days 
before the ascension we are reminded that the Church 
itself received its foundation in the fact of the resur- 
rection. This was the message that the Church pro- 
claimed to the pagan world. This was the dynamo that 
impelled its disciples to go into all the world. To lift a 
quotation from the Epistle to the Hebrews, these people 
through faith in the power of the resurrection “con- 
quered kingdoms, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
raging fire, escaped the edge of the sword, put foreign 
armies to flight; some were tortured, others suffered 
mocking and scourging; they were stoned, they were 
sawn in two, they were killed with the sword, they went 
about in skins of sheep and goats, destitute, afflicted, 
ill treated, wandering over deserts and mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth.” And remembering this 
witness, so powerful that it had been charged that they 
turned the world upside down, we with confidence still 
proclaim, “Rejoice, the Lord is risen!” And the world 
today answers back a resounding, “So what?” 

What is it all about, this resurrection, this empty 
tomb, this new life? Certainly new life not only involves 
that we, because of Easter, face death unafraid; “life” 
has social significance here and now. What insight do 
Christians have, because of Easter, into the nature of 
society that empowers them to move mountains, break 
down barriers, establish lines of communication, to estab- 
lish a kingdom of righteousness and peace and brother- 
hood? The world asks these questions, knowing before- 
hand that Christians by and large have no answers. The 
power of the resurrection for them is spelled out in 
terms of spring flowers, bonnets, bunnies, eggs, and ham. 
We have a suspicion that we ought to have a different 
feeling about life, and certainly many of us do have a 
different feeling about death because of Christ’s resur- 





rection, but these feelings hardly warrant our stopping 
the mouths of lions, or submitting to being sawn in two 
for their defence. The pitiful gifts to the Church’s 
missionary enterprise alone certainly indicate we are 
unwilling even to support others in their earnest desire 
to spread this Gospel of the resurrection. 


The Power Remains 


Yet it is the same Gospel. We still have what the 
world needs. We still have the power to turn the world 
upside down. We still have the resources to change 
individual lives and the life of society. We still have in 
this message not only the means to face death unafraid, 
but to face the issues of life with courage and even joy. 
In Christ’s resurrection we know that His Kingdom is 
not some ephemeral utopia, a will-of-the-wisp concocted 
to entice men to live more nobly and bravely. In his 
overcoming the power of sin and death Christ’s kingdom 
is already established and our lives are being trans- 
formed here and now. As Christians we need be neither 
children of despair nor victims of vain hopes. 

If there ever was a time in history when we can actu- 
ally see the power of God working in the lives of men, 
certainly it is now. Men everywhere are seeking a new 
direction for life, a sense of acceptance, a source of 
renewing strength. “Upheaval” is the only word prop- 
erly descriptive of our age. The gentle Victorian admis- 
sion that the “old order changeth, giving place to the 
new” is not adequate, for the old order is being thrown 
out, whether there is any new to take its place or not. 
“He hath put down the mighty from their seats and 
hath exalted the humble and meek. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things and the rich he hath sent 
empty away.” These are not the words of Karl Marx, 
but of the Virgin Mary. King Robert of Sicily many 
centuries ago said, “It is well that such seditious words 
are sung only by priests and in the Latin tongue.” But 
in this generation these words are being heard in a lan- 
guage understood by the people and they are being 
welcomed. Nowhere in the world today does empire 














flourish undisturbed and unrepentant. No people allow 
themselves to be trampled upon for long. The Western 
world is astonished by the vigor of the vast continent it 
imagined dominated by a sleeping or smiling Buddha. 
The whole world is in dread that the quiet and long- 
suffering black giant, called Africa, has suddenly real- 
ized his strength and his destiny. Those in power are 
appalled that the hordes of the weak know their num- 
bers and their unity. The Voice of Freedom reaches 
more and more ears behind the Iron Curtain. The con- 
science of the world cries out at flagrant acts of racial 
and religious intolerance and prejudice. 

Christian writers say that the Church had history on 
its side when it began. Rome was so organized that the 
messengers of the Gospel could travel its roads and 
seaways easily. Its society was corrupt enough to wel- 
come a way of redemption and peace. Its oppressed 
was a large enough class to demand hope and deliver- 
ance. And as St. Paul, “When the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son.” Today we can believe 
that there is another “fulness of time,” a climactic period 
that opens up tremendous opportunities for splendid 
victory or miserable failure. All the ideals that we have 
fought for, struggled for, pioneered for—these are now 
the goal not of America only, but of people in every 
land, of every race. All the things that make life mean- 
ingful to us in our abundant security are now the object 
of the striving of men in every culture. They aspire for 
these things not because they are jealous or covetous, 
but because they are creatures of God’s making, endowed 
with His gifts, whose hearts yearn for these things that 
are of the stuff of their creation. When we call to them, 
“Rejoice, the Lord is risen. Enter into the joy of the 
Lord,” what else can new life mean but the road to the 
realization of these dreams? Can we continue to with- 
hold our food from those who are starving? Can we 
continue to give just a pittance for missionary work in 
face of universal illiteracy and suffering? To allay fears 
of war, can we continue to give only the assurance of 
a more efficient H Bomb? 


‘Lovest Thou Me?’ 


Christians have within their Gospel not only the power 
to release our food and money for physical need. We 
can realise a moral force that gives assurance to men 
in their spiritual hunger and despair. Are we appalled 
at the unrest and disorder of these days? Then let us 
believe the prayer we have already uttered in this service: 
“O Almighty God, who alone canst order the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men.” Through this revo- 
lution God is working out His purpose. In the midst 
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of it, He is working out our redemption. Christ is call- 
ing us to become involved in the revolution of our day, 
to speak to people everywhere of the One who is Lord 
of the revolution. We must become instruments by 
which such a God is revealed to men in their need. 

In those days after Easter Jesus was with His disciples 
by the sea of Tiberius. He said to Simon Peter, “Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” He answered, “Yes, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” Jesus said to 
him, “Feed my sheep.” Always there is the temptation 
to profess our loyalty to the Lord of life and escape the 
responsibilities of that loyalty, call it nationalism, isola- 
tionism, race pride, “tend to our own business,” “I 
don’t believe in missions,” or what you will. Yet, “if 
thou lovest me, feed my sheep.” Peter could not escape, 
nor can we. 

The story tells how Peter escaped from his Roman 
prison the night before his martyrdom and was fleeing 
down the Appian Way when he met a familiar figure 
bearing a cross. “Domine, quo vadis?” “Lord, whither 
goest thou?” “I am going to Rome to be crucified 
afresh.” Peter turned and was found in his prison when 
the guards came for him in the morning. 

What more relevant message of hope can be offered 
men than the theme of redemption, of reconciliation and 
renewal through the triumphant Christ? Jesus Christ 
alone can enable man to know himself, to be reconciled 
with his neighbor, and to make new the relationships 
between groups, classes, races, and nations. The extent 
to which we bear our witness to this message will deter- 
mine which men will be “born to a living hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
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The Herb Cottage of Washington Cathedral 


By Joanna B. GILLEsPIE 


HE sun shining on the luxuriant growth of winter 
savory which fills the crannies of the stone wall 
outside the Herb Cottage releases a wonderful 
fragrance to passers-by . . . inside the shop, the shelves 
are filled with lavender, potpourri, camphor, scented 
waxes, and dried herbs, producing a combination that is 
almost like something out of a childhood storybook. 
The life of this tiny corner of the Washington Cathe- 
dral close is so remote as to be an anachronism, and 
therein lies its great charm. 
For many years the Herb Cottage operated in physi- 
cal quarters that were also an anachronism, and the 
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Dried herbs, hanging from the ceiling, scent the air of the 
newly-redecorated and enlarged Cottage Herb Shop. At the left 
can be seen jars of dried herbs and spices. The varied gifts 
all contribute to beautifying and simplifying the household arts. 


valiant crew of volunteer workers struggled to find room 
for packing herbs and storing supplies, almost in vain. 
This spring, thanks to the Cathedral Chapter, the whole 
enterprise has been given a lift on its way .. . the interior 
of the building, as pictured, has been enlarged and re- 
arranged; for the first time, the visitors browsing 
through the shop are not in each other’s way. The 
storage space in the rear of the cottage has been made 


accessible and comfortable . . . so that if a special gift 
package of carraway, cardomon, lavender, and honey- 
comb candles is required in a hurry, the twenty-five. 
pound cans of herbs are easy to reach and the order can 
be filled. 

The many tourists and native Washingtonians who 
drift in and out of the shop now find new pottery, herb- 
design aprons, and hand-blocked napkins, as well as the 
delightful array of ancient scents and condiments. The 
children who admire the goldfish in the corner pool of 
the garden run in and out of the shop for sour balls and 
rock candy. 

Fortunately, the rearrangement of the cottage has 
made possible an expansion of the mail-order part of 
the herb business; plants, little jars of dried herbs and 
wax sachets bearing the name of the Washington Cathe- 
dral find their way to church bazaar booths all over the 
country. 

To visitors, the revised cottage appears unchanged 
and unchanging; the atmosphere remains warm and 
faintly nostalgic. The new shop, however, is like a 
new home, and takes endless settling in. This is a long 
process, just as the charm of an old country kitchen is 
something acquired through generations. Someday, per- 
haps, the final touch will be added and there will be 
nothing more to wish for in the appointments of the 
cottage; this day is still in the future and the fun of 
making the shop complete is constant for both customers 
and workers. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


O LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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High Altar Cross 


The memorial cross, candlesticks and vases for the 
high altar of Washington Cathedral, given by friends 
of Bishop James De Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island 
1911-1946 and Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church 1930-1937, will be dedicated at 4 p.m. on 
October 21. 

The preacher will be the Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord 
Bennett, retired Bishop of Long Island, and the bene- 
diction will be pronounced by the Rt. Rev. John Seville 
Higgins, Bishop of Rhode Island. A large delegation 
of Bishop Perry’s friends from his home diocese will at- 
tend the service, including several National Cathedral 
Association members who were instrumental in planning 
the memorial and raising the funds for it. 
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Special Alabama Fund 


Citizens of the state of Alabama, led by their re- 
presentatives in the Congress, have formed a committee 
for the special purpose of raising funds for the Wood- 
tow Wilson Memorial in Washington Cathedral. Ben 
F, Ray, prominent Birmingham lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee, which is known 
as the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Committee of 
Alabama. 

The new memorial, to be dedicated on November 11, 
is nearly complete, although all the necessary funds 
for the work are not yet in hand. 
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Canon McGregor Installed 


The Rev. Robert Foster McGregor was installed as a 
canon of Washington Cathedral by the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, upon presentation by Dean Sayre, at a service 
held in the Cathedral on June 17. 

After receiving the new canon the Bishop proceeded 
with the Dean and Canon McGregor to the latter’s stall 
and there Canon McGregor promised to be “faithful 
to this Cathedral Church of Washington and to the 
Bishop, Dean, and Chapter of the same, and I will bear 


my part willingly and gladly in promoting the good 
works of this church and diocese. 

“I will observe and keep the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, statutes, and other regulations of the same, so far 
as in me lieth. 

“T will spare no effort to make this Cathedral Church 
a House of Prayer for all people, forever open and free. 

“T will endeavor to make this Cathedral Church a wit- 
ness for Jesus Christ in this city and nation, and a place 
for the faithful ministration of Christ’s holy word and 
sacraments 

“TI will give myself to promote peace, unity, and love, 
as in this Cathedral Church, so also in the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ Jesus. These things I 
solemnly promise, the Lord being my helper.” 

Bishop Dun then installed the new “duly and lawfully 


appointed canon,” charging him to fulfill the duties of 
his office. 
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Choral Societies 

The Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies will 
present Bloch’s “Sacred Service” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Lobegesang” (Hymn of Praise) at the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation Synagogue on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18, and in the Cathedral on the following evening, 
under the direction of Paul Callaway, conductor and 
director. 

Honorary Degrees 

Dean Sayre received an honorary degree, Doctor of 
Humane Letters, from the College of Wooster in Ohio 
in June. Presentation was made by the college president, 
Dr. Howard Lowry. 

Canon Wedel was honored by Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, at its commencement on June 10 
when he received an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 
2K 2K *K 
New Michigan Flag 

A new Michigan state flag was dedicated to the glory 
of God and in memory of Alfred Brush Ford at a serv- 
ice on June 6. The flag was given by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick C. Ford of Grosse Pointe. E. R. 
Finkenstaedt, Cathedral chapter member, made the 
presentation for the donors. The flag replaces the old 
one and has been hung in the Cathedral. 

* «x 
Admiral King’s Service 

The funeral of Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King was held 
in the main body of the Cathedral, Dean Sayre officiat- 
ing, on June 29. Admiral King, who served as Chief 








of Naval Operations and Commander in Chief of the 
U. S. fleet from 1942 to 1945, died in the Naval Hos- 
pital at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and his body lay 
in state in the Cathedral from the time it was brought 
from New Hampshire until the hour of the service. 
Honor guards were provided by all branches of the 
armed services. 

Four of the men who shared Admiral King’s five- 
star rank were among the 900 mourners in the Cathedral 
and served as pallbearers: General George C. Marshall, 
World World II Army Chief of Staff, and Fleet Ad- 
mirals Chester W. Nimitz, William D. Leahy, and 
William F. Halsey. 

In a prayer he had written for the service Dean Sayre 
asked, “O Almighty God, who by silent stars dost guide 
those who go down to the sea in ships, we praise thee 
for the steadfast course of thy servant’s life. By him 
came strength and righteousness in storm and calm. 
By a staunch mariner hast thou blessed thy people, and 
brought us safely to this day. May thy mercy rest upon 
him, and as he did lead us to a haven of peace, be thou 
his rest and light unto all eternity. . . .” 

a ae 
Guest Clergymen 

The Rev. Canon Hartley A. Wareham of St. Bar- 
nabas Church in Middleborough, Yorkshire, England, 
was guest preacher at the evensong service in the Cathe- 
dral on July 8. 

Assisting with the regular Cathedral services during 
the summer months were Chaplain Edward M. Mize of 
the U. S. Army; Chaplain James R. Davidson of the 
Air Force, the Rev. Richard Norris, teaching fellow at 
General Theological Seminary in New York City, the 
Rev. Albert E. Taylor, rector of St. David’s Church, 
Washington, the Rev. Randolph Mengers, rector of St. 
Columba’s in Washington, and the Rev. Martin Lord, 
assistant rector of St. John’s Church, Bethesda, Mary- 
land. 
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Bomb Explodes in Cathedral 


Cathedrals have a way of collecting stories and leg- 
ends about themselves. Perhaps a generation from now 
the story of the bomb which exploded in Washington 
Cathedral during the concert on June 2, 1956 will sound 
to many like no more than a legend. But it did happen, 
as every one of the 1,500 or more listeners and nearly 
500 musicians present will testify. 

Directed by Paul Callaway, the Washington and 
Cathedral Choral Societies, augmented by the glee 
clubs of St. Albans School and the National Cathedral 
School for Girls, and the boys of the Cathedral Choir, 
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together with an orchestra of sixty-five National Sym. 
phony musicians, was presenting “King David” by Ar. 
thur Honegger. As the mezzo-soprano soloist, Beverly 
Wolff, reached a particularly tender passage in which 
King David’s feelings for Bathsheba are described, there 
was a resounding report and a flash of light, reported 
by some as thirty feet in length, from the south transept 
gallery. The two things which seemed most to impress 
all those present were the imperturbible manner in which 
Mr. Callaway, Miss Wolff and all the other musicians 
carried on, never missing a beat; even though after the 
original crash the echoes of the explosion rumbled 
through the building for a full two minutes, and the 
fact that the audience remained quietly absorbed in the 
music, apparently, after quick exchanges of startled 
glances, taking their cue from Mr. Callaway and from 
Dean Sayre, who remained in his place until the pro- 
gram ended twenty minutes later. 

The explosion occurred in a recess of the 8-foot wall 
at the triforium level of the south gallery, which was 
unoccupied at the time of the concert. This is 60 feet 
above the main floor level and protected by arches. No 
one was harmed and no real damage done. The bomb, 
consisting of an alarm clock for timing mechanism, with 
the firing device made up of several flashlight batteries, 
apparently used about a pint of gunpowder. District 
police believed it to be the work of an amateur, and no 
motive was suggested by the location or timing of the 
bomb. Dean Sayre pointed out that it must have been 
placed by someone who entered from the outside, using 
the scaffolding where the construction goes on, to reach 
a window, unglazed but boarded over, which opens into 
the gallery. 

The concert was broadcast and the terrific noise star- 
tled many of these listeners. Also, it was recorded on a 
tape; thus assuring posterity of the truth of this cathe- 
dral story, and even permitting them, perhaps, to hear 
the booming echoes as the bomb’s sound bounced back 
and forth amidst the high arches and vaultings of the 
Cathedral while the musicians continued their appointed 
tasks and presented, as all critics agreed, a magnificent 
production of this dramatic work. 

* ® 
Massing of the Colors 

The 28th annual Massing of the Colors ceremony was 
held in the Cathedral on the Sunday nearest Memorial 
Day, with nearly 400 flags of military, veteran’s, civic, 
and patriotic organizations present. The procession of 
colors was led into the Cathedral by a drum and bugle 
corps detachment of Marines and the U. S. Marine 
Band Brass Choir provided special music for the service. 











Arrangements for the service were made by the Rev. 
Luther Miller, canon precentor, and Colonel Edwin S. 
Bettleheim, Jr., master of ceremonies. The address was 
given by the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Captain, Ch. C., 
U.S.N.R., and the lesson was read by the U. S. Army 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains, Brig. Gen. Frank A. Tobey. 
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Miss Merrick Retires 

National Cathedral School lost one of its most be- 
loved staff members in June when Miss Elna Merrick, 
executive secretary of the school, retired after thirty-six 
years of faithful service. When Miss Merrick first went 
to the Cathedral close only the apse stood above Bethle- 
hem Chapel; there was no College of Preachers, no can- 
on’s houses or library, and of the school itself only the 
main building. 

Through the changes which the years have brought 
to the Close and to the school Miss Merrick has remained 
a steady and helpful friend to all who have been asso- 
ciated with N. C. S. One of her special tasks and pleas- 
ures has been keeping track of the alumnae, and her 
remarkable memory has assured visiting “old girls” of a 
warm welcome and sense of familiarity no matter how 
great the changes since graduation day. 

Miss Merrick has returned to her home in Homer, 
New York, assuring all her Cathedral friends that they 
will be welcome there, and they in turn, particularly 
those who remain to carry on the teaching and tradi- 
tions of N. C. S., have assured her of their eagerness to 
give her a warm welcome every time she returns to the 
Cathedral and its oldest school. 
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Gift to Portsmouth Cathedral 

An American flag was presented to Portsmouth Ca- 
thedral, Hampshire, England, on the last Sunday in 
May, by Coleman Jennings, Washington Cathedral 
chapter member, in the name of Washington Cathedral. 
Mr. Jennings, whose years of association with the Cathe- 
dral in Washington have been paralleled by his interest 
in the work of the Church in England, preached at 
Portsmouth Cathedral that evening. 

Appreciation of the gift, “this link between our two 
dioceses,” was expressed to Bishop Dun by the Bishop 
of Portsmouth. 

a oe 
Washington Fund Drive 

William E. Miller, Washington attorney, has been 
appointed general chairman of the 1956 Sustaining 
and Building Continuation Fund by Dean Sayre. The 
annual appeal to residents of the Washington metro- 
politan area will open with a special service in Wash- 
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ington Cathedral on September 23 when the Rev. John 
R. Anschutz, rector of Christ Church, Georgetown, 
will preach. 


The campaign this year holds unusual significance 
for it brings to a close the Cathedral’s first fifty years 
of service. A special effort will be made to raise the 
necessary funds, not only to assure the ministry and 
services of the Cathedral church and its maintenance 
as a national center of Christian inspiration in the 
nation’s capital through 1957, but also to provide for 
the special events planned for the Cathedral’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary year. The proportionate goal for the 
Washington area is $75,000. 

The Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, will be the speaker at the 
first report luncheon on October 1. Mrs. James H. 
Douglas, wife of the Under-secretary of the Air Force, 
will be the luncheon speaker on October 8 and David 
E. Finley, former director of the National Gallery of 
Art, and president of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, will speak at the October 22 luncheon. The Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, and Mrs. Dun, 
Dean and Mrs. Sayre will entertain the fund workers 
at tea on October 26. 
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‘Something of Beauty’ 

The work of the Washington Cathedral Needle- 
point Guild is described in an article by the late 
Margaret Thompson Biddle published in the August 
issue of The Woman’s Home Companion. The article, 
well illustrated with color pictures which include a group 
of Washington women at work on needlepoint for the 
Cathedral, was the last to be received by the Journal 
editors from Mrs. Biddle and they point out that its 
theme is a peculiarly fitting farewell. For the guild it 
should prove a happy instrument for interesting more 
people in the Cathedral and its adornment by this 
ancient art. 
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HELSEA Old Church on London’s river suffered 
eo almost total annihilation in 1941, yet its spirit re- 
mained as indestructible as it has been for the 
past seven centuries and now its devoted parishioners 
watch its reconstruction stone by stone and anxiously 
await its completion. The scars of war heal slowly and 
though some may remain deep within the heart, there is 
a physical and mental uplift about the clearance of the 
bombed site akin to the perennial joy of spring. 
Chelsea, once known as “the village of palaces,” has 
long been the home of artists. Today, despite its dense 
population, the village attitude persists; the “palaces” 
are no more, but the river and the Old Church remain. 
It is perhaps the fascinating history, so rich in detail, 
that accounts for the warm sentiments surrounding 
both the river and the Old Church, for it is as easy 
to visualize the stately barges carrying Henry VIII 
and his succession of queens to the Manor House at 
Chelsea as it is to recall the literary and artistic giants 
of the past century. Carlyle, Swinburne, George Eliot, 


The archives of Old Chelsea Church in London, now being restored 
after almost total destruction in World War II, have provided many 
themes for the needleworkers who are stitching the covers for the 
kneelers which will beautify the church when worship can be resumed. 
Pictured here is the collection known as the “royal set.” The designs 
memorialize Queen Elizabeth I, Jane Seymour, Catherine Parr, Lady 
Jane Grey, Mary Sidney, mother of Philip Sidney, Katherine, 
Countess of Huntington, Margaret Stuart, the granddaughter of 
James I, and the Duches of Northumberland whose son married 
Lady Jane Grey. 
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A Bridge of Needlework 


By Marie Worsley 


Smollett, Rosetti and many others walked the familiar 
path to the river while the Chelsea scene was made 
famous the world over by Turner and Whistler. 

After the bombing of the church nothing but a 
corner of Sir Thomas More’s Chapel remained. This 
treasured relic, built in 1528, was cared for promptly 
and is being incorporated in the new building, together 
with More’s tombstone and many other shattered 
monuments, now skillfully pieced together. 

Three years ago a group of men and women began 
to make a set of embroideries to the glory of God 
and the beautifying of the church. Two hundred 
kneelers were their first objective and this has already 
been attained. Each carries an individual name and 
symbolizes the life or work of someone recorded in 
the parish register. These records opened up a wide 
field of research and brought to light so many facets 
of a dramatic story that it became difficult to know 
where to begin and still more where to end. Tumbling 
out of the pages of the past the names of many by- 
gone personages and persons—now stitched in canvas 
—trevealed a host of very human incidents which, in the 
reconstruction of their lives, their activities, and even 
their fashions, proved to have an unusual magic. Many 
and varied were their professions, heart-stirring and 
interesting their memorials. Scientists—among them 
Philip Miller who introduced the cotton grass seed to 
Georgia—artists, men of letters, doctors, musicians, 
benefactors, courtiers, tradesmen: women whose beauty 
alone gave them a claim to fame, and humble folk 
about whom nothing is known save that they were 
worthy citizens of their day. None, however, has been 
more reverently commemorated than the household of 
that great and saintly patriot, Sir Thomas More. A 
close study of portraits of the period enabled todays’ 
artists to transcribe designs with a personal connotation. 
More’s Jester is remembered by his traditional dress 
and More’s own description of his value: “A man of 
special wit unlike the common sort.” Rastell, who was 
executed for printing More’s “Utopia,” once set out 


to find that “Utopia” in the New World. For him 

















































a specimen of his own printing done in 1536 was 
embroidered. 

The outstanding feature of the needle work project is 
that those responsible for the designs and the actual 
embroidery are mainly people who had no previous 
experience in either.Designs are charted on squared 
paper and handed out with the canvas and specified 
background wools; individual liberty being permitted 
with all borders, corners and, in fact, wherever pos- 
sible. This has resulted in a wide choice of stitches and 
considerable originality. The work has been done, too, 
in a loving spirit and as an act of worship; it has often 
been a comfort to the sick and has enabled many 
lonely people to make friends through their common 
interests. 

Links with America, where there are several Chelseas, 
have not been overlooked. In 1624 one Robert Gorges 
went out to Maine and finally settled in what is now 
Chelsea, Mass., while from Boston Henry James came 
to England and before his death in Chelsea received 
that high British honor, the Order of Merit, held by 
another great Anglophile, T. S. Eliot, a regular wor- 
shipper at the Old Church.In embroidery Henry 
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James is described as he so truly was “an interpreter 
of two continents.” Young Philadelphia Freame, the 
granddaughter of William Penn, found romance over 
here for she came from Pennsylvania to marry Lord 
Cremorne in 1770 and as a popular hostess of her day 
left a warm and affectionate memory behind. In her 
old age, she and Queen Charlotte together worked a 
flag for the Old Church as a “thankoffering from the 
threat of invasion during the Napoleonic wars”—a 
sentiment close to many in our time. We remembered, 
too, Thomas Lawrence, secretary of Maryland in 1692, 
who eventually handed over his office to his son. 
Lawrence was buried here in the Lawrence Chapel— 
now being restored. 

The treasures of time are unlimited and many more 
stories may yet be embroidered to be passed on to 
future generations. Church embroidery has for long 
centuries played its part in expressing the Christian 
faith and it is significant that in this age of unrest 
and realism peace can still be found in its creation; 
and to give service to our churches, wherever they may 
be, if only by the art of needle is surely to engender a 
fellowship which knows no boundary. 





Parts of the Bishop Perry bronze memorial set for the high altar of Washington Cathedral ready for assembly at the work- 
shops of Blunt and Wray, ecclesiastical craftsmen, London, England. At left are portions of the candlesticks—the bases, the 
molded collars, and the bobeches. The candlesticks were designed by J. Francis Coote, M. V. O., of London, who is supervis- 
ing the work, and also designed the vases. The center picture shows the base of the cross as far as it had progressed by May 1. 
The cross was designed by Philip Hubert Frohman, Cathedral architect. In the right hand picture Mr. Coote, at left, confers 
with Bert Stubbings, craftsman, and A. W. Hodge, designer, R. C. A., on the problem of securing the blade of the cross and 
allowing for its removal from the base for cleaning. The blade will be attached to the boss at top (held by Mr. Stubbings), 
and the spigot supporting it will be secured in position by the sliding molded section held by Mr. Hodge. 






Stavanger-Bergen 


(Continued from page 13) 


eastern sections do not measure up artistically to the 
western tower which, although it is built in an early 
Norman style, shows, in the treatment of the windows, 
a transition to the late gothic style. 

Inside Bergen Cathedral is long and narrow, with an 
austere appearance. It has the distinction of one rather 
than two clerestory aisles, and this can be seen from the 
front, where the aisle is marked with a small tower. 

The character of the Nordic people is somehow built 
into her massive immovable churches. They have stood 
the tests of time, and so have the Norwegians. Making 
their livelihoods in constant competition with the forces 
of nature has bred into the Norsemen a certain sturdy 
respectability and a spirit which is resilient in spite of 
discouragement. The churches in this land of tall pines 
and cold, blue waters are built in a style which is at once 
ancient and youthful like the eternal spring, and one is 
reassured that the faith which built these Viking shrines 
still fills men’s hearts with hope in the future. 
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WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Wilson Memorial Dedication 





Washington Cathedral’s new and magnificent 
memorial to Woodrow Wilson will be dedicated 
at a special service at 4 p.m. on November 11. It 
is peculiarly fitting that this date, so significant in 
the life of the World War I President, falls on a 
Sunday in this the centennial year of his birth. 


Woodrow Wilson’s close friend, Bernard Baruch, 
will be the speaker at the dedication, having been 
invited at the suggestion of President Wilson’s 
widow, with the full approval of Bishop Dun and 
other Cathedral officials. In announcing Mr. 
Baruch’s acceptance, Dean Sayre said, “Mr. | 
Baruch being a faithful Jew, we particularly | 






wanted him for that reason. We think of this 
Cathedral as embodying the wider religious her- 
itage of the whole nation. By having a Jewish 
speaker honor a Presbyterian President at an Epis- 
copal Cathedral, the unity behind the divisions is 
stressed.” 

The committee sponsoring the memorial, which 
includes the cenotaph formerly located in Bethle- 
hem Chapel, are Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Franklin 


Delano Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. 
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Associate Warden Named 


The Rev. Frederick H. Arterton, rector of All Saints 
Chuch, Chevy Chase, Maryland, for the past three years, 
was appointed associate warden of the College of 
Preachers early in the summer and assumes his new 
duties at the Cathedral this fall. He succeeds the Rev. 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., who has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the faculty of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. Announcement of Mr. Arterton’s 
appointment was made jointly by the Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun, Bishop of Washington, and the Rev. Theodore 
O. Wedel, Cathedral canon and warden of the college. 

Before going to All Saints Mr. Arterton had served The Security COLD STORAGE hamper, holds 
15 to 25 garments, protects winter clothes in 
summer and summer clothes in winter 

$18.00 per year 
includes delivery to residence and pick up, spring 


and fall. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


1140 Fifteenth Street, N. W., DI 7-4040 
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Fabian Bachrach 


for five years as secretary for youth work of the Episco- 


pal Church and for eight years as rector of All Saints 7 Sccurtly 


Church in Belmont, Massachusetts. 
A native of Norwich, England, the new warden at- & TRUST COMPANY 


tended DuBose Memorial Church Training School in Danrex W. Bett, President 
Monteagle, Tennessee, and was graduated from North- 
western University and Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary in Evanston, Illinois. He has served as curate 
of Christ Church Cathedral in Springfield, Massa- SAS SL: NO Se eee 

chusetts, and as vicar of St. Barnabas’ Church, Spring- Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


field, and St. Andrews Church in Ludlow, Massachusetts. 


Main Office: 
15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
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Anniversary Gift 

Mrs. John Talbot of Williamstown, regional chairman 
of Western Massachusetts, writes that proceeds from 
the May concert held in Pittsfield are to be part of West- 
ern Massachusetts regional 50th anniversary gift to the 
Cathedral. Mrs. Talbot indicated that she hoped this 
sum would be augmented by other amounts. 

She added: “Our Williamstown silver tea on the 17th 
of June was quite successful. The day was perfect and 
we received fine publicity. I am presenting the Cathe- 
dral program and slides on June 26 in Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, which makes the eighth presentation of the 
program and slides which I have given since the annual 
meeting and will close the season until fall.” The pro- 
grams included teas at Springfield, Ware, Worcester, 
Milford, and at Amherst. In Amherst the tea included 
an exhibition of old crosses and needlepoint. Clarence 
Allen, former head of the Cathedral promotion depart- 
ment, spoke at Fitchburg at a very successful meeting. 
Mrs. Talbot reported some new memberships and indi- 
cated that there would be more from several other com- 
mittees. She also reported two new chairmen. 

* * x 
Tour of Churches 

Mrs. John V. McKenzie of the Worcester Committee 
sent several pieces of publicity that had been used in 
various papers about the N. C. A.-sponsored tour of 
churches, May 9, 1956. The tour included Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Armenian Church of Our Saviour, 
Temple Emanuel and St. Spyridon Greek Orthodox 
Church. Tea was served at Trinity Lutheran Church. 

The tour was both educational and inspirational, for 
explanations were made about the different architectural 
and worship traditions. Tickets were sold for the tour 
and proceeds were sent to Washington Cathedral. Mrs. 
Harold W. Smith of Holden was the ticket chairman 
and Mrs. George D. Blakeslee of Shrewsbury and Mrs. 
Daniel F. Gay were in charge of announcements. Mrs. 
Lyall Dean is chairman of the Worcester Committee. 
Eastern Massachusetts 

Miss Margaret Emery, regional chairman of Eastern 
Massachusetts, wrote that she appreciated the annual 
N. C. A. meeting and came away refreshed and stimu- 
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lated. Shortly afterwards a meeting was held at Mrs, 
Sheldon Wardwell’s home in Brookline, with members 
of the N. C. A. committee presenting a report about 
the Washington meeting. 

Mr. Allen attended a meeting opening the enrollment 
drive for memberships, and showed “his beautiful slides 
of the Cathedral. The meeting was planned to be held 
in the library of Emmanuel Church in Boston, but 250 
people attended so it was held in the church.” Cards 
were mailed to all Eastern Massachusetts National 
Cathedral Association members; announcements were 
placed in church bulletins and the Sunday newspapers 
carried notices. 

“Everyone was much impressed by Mr. Allen’s tre- 
mendous fund of knowledge—his voice could be heard 
easily and he had so many interesting things to tell 
about the progress of the building and the work of the 
Cathedral; the glorious services, the music and the three 
schools and many pilgrims. His pictures were varied 


and interesting.” 
. 2 


South Carolina Active 

Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr. of Columbia, regional 
chairman for Upper South Carolina, held a membership 
tea at the Columbia Museum of Art in May and showed 
the silent film, “A House of Prayer,” to an interested 
group. The Rev. E. Hopkins Weston, rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in York, South Carolina, 
gave a brief talk. Mr. Weston had been at the College 
of Preachers in January and had first hand knowledge 
of the Cathedral. 

A Columbia N. C. A. member, Mrs. Irvine F. Belser, 
a great worker in the Legion Auxiliary and in charge of 
the South Carolina Girls State held in Columbia early 
in June, put pamphlets of the Cathedral in the kits made 
up for each delegate. Two of the girls from South 
Carolina attended the National Girls State in Washing- 
ton in July. Mrs. Moore gave each girl a gift of post 
cards of Washington Cathedral. 

‘=: * 

Group Membership Held 

Mrs. M. Cotton Kelley, regional chairman of North- 
ern Illinois, held a meeting at Christ Church, Winnetka, 
on Wednesday, April 25, with thirty present. Christ 
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Church Woman’s Auxiliary have had a $25 annual 
membership for ten years. 


es 
Material Available to All 
On the eighth of April, Miss Sara Hower of Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, parish chairman for Calvary 
Church, showed the Cathedral slides to forty Sunday 
School children and to forty-seven members of the St. 
Prisca’s Guild. The children “were quite fascinated to 
learn about a Cathedral that up to that time had not 
even been mentioned to any of them. They evidently 
took home a good many ideas and when I showed the 
slides again at the St. Prisca’s Guild I was peppered 
with questions that had been taken home on Sunday.” 
“While I had the slides here I called the Neighborhood 
Prayer Group and asked them if they would have any 
interest in seeing the slides, so on Sunday afternoon 
they came to the house.” Miss Hower raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the slides could be shown to other 
groups, churches, etc. 

All groups, churches, schools, clubs, of any denomina- 
tion, race, or creed are welcome to the slides and they 
wili be sent to anyone requesting them if not booked for 
the time of the program. Usually three to four weeks 
advance notice is required, but in the spring and fall 
of the year more time is needed because the bookings 
are heavy. 

Miss Hower explained that “we had some very good 
pictures in the roto section of the Pittsburgh Press on 
Sunday, March 25.” 


Slides and Posters Used 


Mrs. Richard H. Kiene of Kansas City, regional chair- 
man for Western Missouri, requested posters for use in 
the church vestibules and at the diocesan convention. 
Mrs. Kiene showed the Bishop’s Garden slides at seven 
parishes. 

Other N. C. A. groups and chairmen using films and 
slides since the last report in the Spring were: Mrs. 
A. A. Sage, area chairman of Beatrice, Nebraska, who 
used the slides in June and has programs scheduled 
throughout the month of October; Mrs. Albert H. 
Lucas of Hagerstown, Maryland, showed the slides to 
the evening guild; Mrs. William Page Phelps of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, used the sound film at an auxiliary 
meeting at St. Michael and All Angels, and returned 
some memberships as a result; Mrs. Frank Johns of 
Richmond, Virginia, used slides at a meeting in June; 
several parishes in Maryland have used the sound film 
for programs set up by their N. C. A. chairmen; and 
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Mrs. William A. Lowry, a new chairman from St. 
Martin’s Episcopal Church, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, writes 
about an “inspiring program brought us by Mrs. Edgar 
Everhart, regional chairman of Northern Ohio. . . .” 
“who was so gracious to us in arranging an evening to 
come and speak at our Woman’s Auxiliary meeting. 
She gave a charming and delighttul presentation and 
helped make many new friends for the Cathedral. We 
feel it was a great success.” Mrs. Lowry sent a group 
membership with this letter and further stated: “I send 
the regards of St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Chagrin 
Falls, to all of you who are doing the fine work of build- 
ing Washington Cathedral.” 

Mrs. Everhart used the slides for programs in and 
around the Cleveland area for at least seven programs 
during April, May, and June. 

Mrs. John D. Griffiths of Boise, Idaho, showed slides 
in May to several groups with the result that Idaho 
made its regional goal for new memberships. 

> * 2» 
Membership Report 

Ten National Cathedral Association regions made 
their membership goals in the 1956 enrollment drive for 
new Cathedral friends: Southern California, Southern 
Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Western Maryland, Eastern 
Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Southeastern Texas, 
and Northern Virginia. In spite of these good records, 
the total number of new members gained in 1956 was 
lower than 1955 by nearly 500, a loss, or more accurately 
a failure to gain, which has brought the Association 
membership down to 8,937 as opposed to the 9,095 on 
the rolls at the end of the previous fiscal year. 

All N. C. A. members are urged to help improve this 
situation by bringing in at least one new member during 
the year. An excellent way to do this is to give a mem- 
bership as a Christmas gift. 
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St. Peter's Church. 
New Kent County 


(Continued from page 11) 


A suitable bell again hangs in the tower, and the vestry 


room below it has been carefully restored. 


The original existence of diamond-paned, leaded glass 
casement windows throughout the church was proved 
by the discovery of lead cames and thin glass quarrels 
in the ground all around the church and even under the 
great east window of the chancel, which had long been 
bricked up. These windows have all been restored to 
their original state and the old door and bulls-eye win- 


dow above it in the south wall have been reopened. 


Restoration of the interior remains. It will involve 
removal of modern chancel partitions and restoration of 
the gallery to its colonial height, size and appearance, 
along with pews, pulpit and chancel and repaving of the 


aisle in brick. 


St. Peter’s congregation scattered after the Revolu- 
tion and for years it was used jointly and amicably by 
both Episcopalians and Presbyterians. During the Civil 
War, in the words of Douglas Southall Freeman: “Past 
Hundreds of soldiers, 


Confederate and Union, rested in the churchyard. Con- 


it moved armies and raiders. 


fusing reports of hurried marches often are clarified by 
reference to halts at St. Peter’s.” The interior was some- 
times used for the stabling of horses. After the war the 
church’s fortunes fell to a low ebb until 1922 when the 
Restoration Association was formed and the parish was 
reactivated. Much has been done by restoration to stim- 
ulate interest in St. Peter’s as a living church. A Sun- 
day school, choir and Woman’s Auxiliary have all been 
organized. The churchyard has been cleared and planted, 
and a hard-surface road beneath great trees now gives 
easy access to its beauty. Its completion must await 
further testimony to its value as God’s house and a na- 
tional shrine. 
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Wilson Memorial 


(Continued from page 19) 


suitable for inclusion in this place, as it briefly sums up 
the basic Christian foundations of his whole philosophy 
and outlook. 

The cornerstone of this memorial was laid by Mrs. 
Wilson and others in a small though impressive cere- 
mony in November 1955, and the dedication will take 
place on the afternoon of Armistice Day, November 
llth, 1956. By that time, the memorial will be virtually 
complete except for the windows. These will suggest 
the theme of the President’s life and work. While the 
preliminary sketches have been euthusiastically approved, 
it will still be some time before the work itself can be 
executed. Many from all walks of life will continue 
to visit and revisit this memorial, and here they will find 
the various arts blended together for a common purpose, 
to enrich and embellish the Cathedral, and suitably to 
memorialize the great Christian statesman for whose 
mortal remains it is the last resting place. 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service ... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

- . Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 
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1956 Christmas Cards Heady 


For thirty years Washington Cathedral’s Christmas 
cards have been acclaimed by the American people as 
filling a great need for distinctive greetings expressing 
the true and sacred meaning of the festival. The 1956 
assortment is now ready for distribution, and persons 
not already on the mailing list are invited to write to the 
Cathedral. Approval boxes will be sent to all who request 
them. 


This year several types of paper stock have been used 
to provide variety. Some are printed on a soft vellum 
paper, others on the enamel surface which lends itself 
so beautifully to color reproduction. One of the cards is 


a kodachrome of the Chapel of St. Mary, and has all the 
qualities of a real photograph. 


The customary offering for boxed sets of ten cards is 
$1.00 per packet, although additional copies of any sub- 
ject in the collection are available at 10 cents each or, in 
quantities of 100 or more, at only 9 cents, including en- 
velopes. 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 





New Jersey Cathedral 
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Cathedral fulfilling its appointed function in the Diocese 
of New Jersey. 

The first and most important reason for having a 
cathedral church is that it is for God. God does require 
“of His people on earth a holy worship” and every effort 
is constantly being put forth in order that such services 
of holy worship be found at Trinity Cathedral, and 
that such services should set the norm for the entire 
Diocese of New Jersey. 

If a cathedral is to serve its particular function in 
the work of the church, it must be “for everyone.” 
When the words “for everyone” are used, they do not 
mean everyone in the cathedral parish, or everyone in 
the diocese, but everyone throughout the world who falls 
within the scope of Christian service. At no time has 
Trinity Cathedral been recalcitrant in doing everything 
possible to stimulate and symbolize the missionary spirit 
that should exist in every diocese of the Church. Though 
confronted with a tremendous financial problem in 
raising the necessary funds to build the cathedral, the 
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cathedral family has never failed to meet its very large 
proportionate share of the diocesan quota toward the 
general missionary work of the Church. 

It must be said that the cathedral is “for ever.” From 
a study of the history of the many cathedrals throughout 
the world, this would seem to mean from a material 
point of view, as there always seems to be more building 
to be done on the cathedral premises. That holds true 
for Trinity Cathedral, the west wall is but a temporary 
one, and at some time in the future two additional bays 
and another permanent entrance will be added to the 
present structure. 

But the reason for stating that the cathedral is “for 
ever” does not relate to the material problems involved, 
but rather to the fact that the cathedral is a “symbol of 
the permanence of the Christian faith.’ Though man 
may try to catch something of the power of God in 
other ways, it is difficult to surpass the cathedral church 
as the means whereby we give the crowning expression 
of our faith in God in Christ, and “of our loyalty to 
His cause, and our confidence in His victory. The 
cathedral is a symbol of the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 
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Notes from the 
Editor's Desk 


The Rev. Franklyn Morris, a frequent contributor to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE, was installed as the assist- 
ant pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, on July 22. Mr. Morris was formerly an 
assistant at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Washington, 
but his association with THe Ace dates back to his 
seminary days. The best wishes of his many reader- 


friends go with him as he begins his new ministry. 
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In the Christmas issue of THe AGE two errors were 
made in identifying Grace Cathedral, Menominee, 
Michigan. In one instance Menominee was moved to 
Wisconsin and in the other the cathedral in question was 
referred to as St. James. We very much regret these 
errors. 

*k * x 

Marie Worsley, author of “A Bridge of Needlework,” 
is the honorary secretary of the Chelsea Old Church Em- 
broiderers and Weavers and, assisted by her daughter, 
has done all of the research and the designing required 
for the historical kneelers made for the church. Early in 
the summer she held an exhibition of the kneelers for 
the benefit of the Old Church rebuilding fund and Mrs. 
George Garrett, chairman of the Washington Cathedral 
Needlepoint Guild, visited the exhibit. Arrangements 
for the article on page 26 were made by the N. C. A. 
executive secretary, Mrs. Kevin Keegan. 
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We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 
Write for Prices 


District Equipment Company, Incorporated 
5119 Baltimore Avenue Hyattsville, Maryland 


AUTUMN, 1956 











MEMORIAL 
AND 
THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington 








Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 








The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 

















Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


DONOR aie haematite 
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Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 






IN MEMORY OF 








IN HONOR OF 













Make checks payable 

WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 










First Vice President 
Mrs. Carrott Perry, Jr. 
3517 Ordway Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL CATHEURAL 


PRESIDENT 
Davin FINLEY 
3318 O Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. Houcuton Metcar 
Catesby, Middleburg, Virginia 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 
ALABAMA 
Mrs. THEoporE F, RANDOLPH 
1315 South 28th Street, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Mrs. THomas A. HartGRAVES 
545 West Palo Verde Drive, Phoenix 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Mrs, Cuirrorp HINeE 
437 N. McCadden PI., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Atvin H. Hasercanp 
RFD 3, 5300 S. Colorado Blvd., Littleton 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Irving WARNER 
1401 W. 10th Street, Wilmington 27 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. E. R. FinkENSTAEDT 
3028 M Sc., N.W., Washington 7 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA 
Mrs. Grecory McIntosH 
621 Idlewyld Drive, Ft. Lauderdale 


IDAHO 
Mrs. Davip B. LittLe 
Box 68, Emmet 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Mrs. M. Corron KELLEY 
1801 Knollwood Lane, Lake Forest 


SOUTHERN INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHur W. Neg 

Albaay 
EASTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. J. A. SHAHAN 

1107 Highland Avenue, Lawrence 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. WiLiiaAM H. Fioyp 

Paris Pike, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 

Mrs. CHarves E. Coates 

807 Lake Park Drive, Baton Rouge 
MAINE 

Mrs. E. Eucene Hott 

Lafayette Hotel, Portland 
MARYLAND 

Miss Dorotuy MclI. Scott 

The Warrington, Baltimore 18 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss Marcaret EMERY 

17 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. JoHN TALBOT 

Hancock Road, Williamstown 
EASTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. ALEXANDER WIENER 

385 University, Grosse Pointe 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. Harry L. Saums 

Lyncott, N. Muskegon 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. ALEXANDER F, CHISHOLM 

726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 
MISSOURI 

Mrs. RicHarp KIENE 

5835 High Drive, Kansas City 
NEVADA 

Mrs. H. P. Dayton 

737 Humboldt Street, Reno 


AnsUciATION 


Address Correspondence to: 


Mrs. Kevin Kegcan, Executive Secretary 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington 16, D. C. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Mrs. Detita Hancock BLack 
213 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK 
Mrs. Warp MELvILLE 
1020 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Meapve Hire 
203 Salem St., Thomasville 


NORTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. Epogar Evernarr, Jr. 
Box 303, 29 Southwest Road, Tallmadge 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. Perrin Marcu 
Robinwood, Box 112, Cincinnati 33 


EASTERN OREGON 
Mrs. CHARLES FLEGEL 
Ontario 


WESTERN OREGON 
Mrs. Georce T. Gervincer 
1741 S. W. Highland Road, Portland 1} 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Wituiam SLATER ALLEN 
12 Benevolent St., Providence 6 
LOWER SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. CHarLes H. ScHropER 
123 Ashley Ave., Charleston 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. W. Beprorp Moore, Jr. 
1424 Washington Street, Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Mrs. Georce T. Worrorp 
Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 


NORTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Heten McIntyre 
6820 Kenwood St., Dallas 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Otar LaCour OLseNn 
3809 Inwood Drive, Houston 19 


VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank S. JoHNs 

10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 21 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Mrs. Houcuton P. Metrcatr 
Middleburg 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Homer Fercuson 
20 Museum Drive, Warwick 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. James B. Perris 
P. O. Drawer 1080, Staunton 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Russet. S. Hussarp 
South 1120 Wall Street, Spokane 4 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Frank A. PLum 
6602 Flanegan Road, S.W., Tacoma 9 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss VirGiniA CHEVALIER Cork 
1578 Kanawha Blvd. East, Charleston 1 
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